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of shadow to sunlight, of age to youth, sorrow to
joy. Almost always there is the imminence or the
memory of loss. Parting, death, solitude or the
unknown, are ever within the margin of his poetic
consciousness. He is haunted by contrasts between
day and night, by the various depth of darkness
(The Shade), by the passing of the seasons5 beauty,
above all by effects of moon and starlight, with
their evanescence, their sterile peace, their trans-
mutation of the world. His deliberate evocation
of dream resembles Yeats's early Celtic visions in
so far as it springs from a revulsion from ordinary
life, but it lacks intellectual substance. .

The sensitive adult in him finds solace in three
ways : in " the quiet steeps of dreamland,** which
mean for him " the waters of no more pain," as
well as a purer form of experience (Nod) ; in the
fascination of death's mystery (Where ?; Exile) ;
and in the recreation of childhood. Mere memory
is not enough, since that recalls the loss of hope
and love (Spring). The free play of fancy excited
by names (Arabia) and nostalgic words (Never-to-be,
The Dwelling-Place) may unburden the soul of some of
its sickness. But his imagination is most controlled
in poems realising the child's unambiguous accept-
ance of both the actual and the fairy worlds, and
the child's first apprehension of the burden of
life. To the former belong Martha and the Four
Queer Tales of Peacock Pie (1913). To the latter
belong Miss Loo and The Sleeper, the one recap-
turing something of the child's shrewd feeling for
personality and environment, the other suggesting